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Editorial Commentary and Items of Interest: 


The Editor would like to take this opportunity of thanking those members 
of the staff who have responded to the plea contained in his open letter of January 
29th which he circulated in lieu of the Newsletter in view of the fact that he had 
no material to publish, Some nine members of the staff havé contributed articles, 
book reviews and poetry. Lest someone bothered to count the items in the List of 
Contents, it should be confessed that the Editor is holding one fairly lengthy 
article in reserve for the next and final issue of the Newsletter in the hope that 
it will be the nucleus of a sufficient amount of material to justify the publication 
of that issue. 

The reader will find, in this issue, four articles on diverse topics 
plus two book reviews and two selections of poetry which, it is hoped, will provide 
something of interest to most, if not all, members of our community. With an equal 
measure of ‘material' support, the final issue will be assured provided that it 
reaches the Editor by no later than April 22nd, One last plea, then, to all members 
of the staff is in order at this time for further and continuing support of the 
Newsletter. Search your desk and files, search your mind and if necessary, search 
your souls but please, repeat, please contribute your time and talent in aid of 
"the Cause’! 


Dr. Hedley Dimock, Assistant Professor of Applied Social Science and 
Chairman of the Department, was the Resource Leader of the Annual Seminar of the 
Canadian Camping Association held at the Banff School of Fine Arts from February 
5th - 8th. under the sponsorship of the Alberta Camping Association, He discussed 
such topics as 'Goals in Leadership Training,' ‘Setting up a Training Plan or Design, ' 
"Selecting Appropriate Training Techniques,' and ‘Evaluation Training and Replanning,' 


Errata 
Inadvertently, the name of Assoc. Prof. Edna Vowles, Assistant to 
the Vice-Principal, was omitted from the list of the members of the Faculty Council 
in the Faculty of Commerce as published in the December issue of the Newsletter, 
The Editor would like to extend his apology to Prof. Vowles for this omission, 


Mr. Malcolm B. Foster, Lecturer in English, has an article on Joyce Cary 
in the current issue of ‘Modern Fiction Studies’. Readers will recall being informed 
in the December issue of the Newsletter that Mr. Foster had a children's book 
entitled 'The Prince with a Hundred Dragons' published by Doubleday in the Fall, 

Once again, then, congratulations to him on this recent publication. 


Prof. Neil Compton, Head of the Department of English, has been invited 
to give a paper on ‘The Mass Media’ at the meeting being held in Montreal in 
August, 1964, of the American Sociological Association, 


The following communication was received from Asst, Dean Flynn for 
inclusion in the Newsletter for the information of all staff members: 


"Attention: Faculty Members 


The Garnet Key Society for 1964-65 consists of the following persons: 


Allan Speevak President 486-0618 
David Forsyth Vice-President 489-7069 
Fred Chang Treasurer 935-0777 
Carolyn White Secretary 484-9678 


Daphne Dale 
Arnie Fradkin 
Heather Mills 
Joe Potvin 
Gloria Rosen 
Brian Smith 


We would appreciate at least one week's notice prior to any event re- 
quiring the Key's services. Should the above procedure prove impossible, 
reasonable notice would still be considered. 


We would like to remind you of the Garnet Key's service of providing 
lecture notes, books, etc., for any student who, through illness, is 
unable to attend classes, Any member of the executive could be con- 
tacted in this regard. 


Thank you for your co-operation. 


Yours respectfully, 


Allan R. speevak, 
President, 
Garnet Key Society " 


The Librarian, Mr. Keith Crouch, was one of the staff-members who took 
advantage of the invitation to attend 'The Day Up North' as part of the Winter 
Carnival. He had the following to say about it: 


"The members of faculty who ventured up north had a ball. 
Those of you who stayed home missed a good time. The whole 
thing was well arranged from buses to ski tow. 


The Carnival Committee made available two spacious modern 
adjoining rooms in which faculty members and their families 
could relax, change togs and relax over a tasteful drink, and 
for those inclined to outdoor sport, they supplied tow tickets 
and "skidoos". All this at no cost. 


We were royally treated guests and appreciated it to no end. A 


good time was had by all. Our congratulations and thanks to 
the Carnival and the Day Up North Committee." 


a ee ee ee a et ee ee 


Tom Jones--and others 


When Henry Fielding published Tom Jones in 1749 Mrs..Balfour (Lady 
Bradshaigh) wrote to Samuel Richardson and complained that the girls were 
fond of Tom Jones and she urged him to create a hero who should exemplify 
the virtues he had incorporated in his heroines. According to Mrs. Barbauld 
who edited the correspondence of Richardson Sir Charles Grandison was written 
to present the perfect hero: 


After Mr. Richardson had published two works, 
in each of which the principal character is a female, 
he determined to give the world an example of a per- 
fect man. His laudable design was to unite everything 
that is graceful and engaging in the man of spirit and 
the fine gentleman with every moral virtue and with the 
observance of the strict rules of Christianity--an 
arduous undertaking....When Richardson reproached his 
female disciples for liking Lovelace too well they 
observed that he had given them no one else to like; 
the virtuous Hickman was too tame and formal to do 
justice to his good principles; and in short, that he 
had not presented them with a male character on which 
the imagination might rest with complacence. 


Sir Charles was not however the man of sensibility, the Man of Feeling 
sought by the moralists and the reading public in England in the mid-eighteenth 
century. His aim was always to “restrain passions that otherwise might have 
been as unruly as those of any other young man in my circumstances;"he had a 
distrust of secular benevolence and feared that he might “sink piety in the 
boast of benevolence”; he was so god-like in his tolerance and patience that 
his sister despaired of finding for herself a husband who would approximate 
to the high standard set by her brother. 


Sir Charles Grandison received prompt acclaim across the channel. In 
Germany the novel and its hero and heroine were applauded by Gottsched, and 
imitated by Gellert who praised the hero’s Gelassenheit, the ideal of resig- 
nation, as the mark of the true gentleman. Schticking, two hundred years 
later, found him the perfect embodiment of self-control, regarding him as 
a historical rather than a fictional character, in his analysis, Die Familie 
in Puritanismus. Madame de Stael incorporated him into her novel Corinne 
as the Englishman Lord Nevil. oe we 


In England, however, the girls continued to be fond of Tom Jones. Here 
was a young man filled with animal spirits, impulsive, warm-hearted and 
exceedingly stupid. He had “the vices of a warm disposition, and was free 
from those of a cold one.” Although he sinned frequently he always repented 
and his sins always were occasioned by the strength of his feelings. 


Tom Jones served as the model for many heroes of minor novels in England 
created to meet the demands of a reading public for a model of behaviour and 
a guide to conduct by which the rake could be reformed and the boor could be 
refined. This public was made up mainly of the wives and daughters of country 
squires and city merchants with an enormous amount of leisure time as a result 
of the professional development of many activities which had previously been 
domestic. 


The novel, as a literary form, owed a great deal to the character 
books of the seventeenth century, but the sentimental novel also took 
over the function of courtesy books and letters of parental advice and 
carried on the reforming function of Addison and Steele in the Tatler 
and the Spectator. Steele’s Christian Hero (1701) and in fact Steele 
himself pre-date Tom Jones as the man of feeling. 


The novel-hero was the inheritor of certain Christian qualities that 
had found their embodiment in the medieval knight; he had some character- 
istics of the Renaissance gentleman, modified by the strong religious 
feelings of the Puritan revolution and the domestic interests of the 
middle class. 


The differences between the novel hero and his predecessors are the 
result of changes in social conditions in England between the revolution 
of 1688 and the beginning of the Hanoverian reign, changes in thought, modes 
of living and methods of expression. The story of English ethical thought 
during the first half of the eighteenth century is an account of the struggle 
to find some acceptable refutation of Hobbes’ ethic of materialism that 
should follow his method of investigation rather than relying upon dogma, 
and, escaping the arid academic flavour of the Cambridge Platonists, be 
translatable in the terms of common experience. There was a growing emphasis 
upon an intuitive moral sense as a criterion of conduct rather than reason, 
tradition or grace. The influence of John Locke was powerful and Shaftes- 
bury’s moral sense an important ingredient. 


The growing importance of a middle class, far removed from the court 
and the city haunts of the wits, less isolated than the aristocracy from 
the problems of poverty, unemployment and the cost of commodities demanded 
a broadening of the basis of claims to gentlemanliness. The home became 
more important as the centre of the community than the church or the court 
or the club. The novel emerged as a literary genre replacing the theatre 
as a source of entertainment after the licensing act of 1737 forced three 
theatres to close down and directed Fielding’s talents away from drama to 
a more domestic literary form. 


The novel-hero was not the gentleman of the eighteenth century. He 
was the bourgeois conception of what the gentleman ought to be-=-a product 
of the imagination who could easily be differentiated from the flesh and 
blood aristocrat of his own period. 


He had to be generous, Magnanimity and liberality were traditional 
virtues; riches were not an indispensable requisite, but liberality was, 
and without riches liberality is impossible. The qualities of thrift, 
shrewdness and industry that must have been exercised in order to build 
up most of the fortunes made in trade at this period were conspicuously 
lacking. Later, the hero of many novels was a young man who started life 
penniless and rose by conduct and courage to wealth and power. Our heroes 
usually started by losing their patrimony and having to be rehabilitated 
by generous friends. The idea seemed to be that wealth should be inherited, 
acquired with unexpected suddenness or be produced from the Indies by remote 
control. 


Tom Jones, rather than Sir Charles set the pattern. Even as a boy 
he gave as lavishly to Black George as lay within ‘his power. On his 
travels he was always ready to part with guineas or bank notes no matter 
how straitened his own circumstances appeared to be. Money mattered very 
little to him, either in acquiring it or dispensing it. His generosity 
was a generosity of the spirit, not a calculated disposal of property to 
bring a reward to himself, here or hereafter. By nature Tom was possessed 
of goodness, generosity and honour; to these he had to add prudence and 
religion since the first would make him worthy of happiness and the second 
put him in possession of it. Sarah Robinson's hero in The Man of Real 
Sensibility (1765) brought this particular aspect of the cult of feeling 
to a giorious absurdity. 


Pocket book sensibility is not the only evidence of a good heart, 
however. Tom’s feelings were stirred not only by human distress, but 
by a variety of sense impressions. The death of Sophia's bird was an 
important incident in his journey; he gazed at the moon and repeated 
poetry, undeterred by such mundane considerations as the need for food 
and lodging; he luxuriated in the solemnity of a moonlit scene and the 
melancholy ideas it stimulated. This stimulation of the senses, the pro~ 
duction of feelings so exquisite that they produced dizziness and fainting, 
the ecstatic feeling of shared sorrow evidencing the existence of the soul 
triumphed in Yorick and earned for Laurence Sterne severe criticism from 
Richardson--"that execrable man” with his shameless Shandy. The success of 
Henry MacKenzie’s Man of Feeling (1771) indicated the insatiable demand of 
the public for tears and tremors. The book ran through twelve editions 
and the author came to be known as the man of feeling (which he wasn't, 
although so far as I know he did coin the phrase. ) 


The cult of love underwent sea-change in this period too--if the floods 
of tears of hero and heroine can be considered an ocean. Previously, in 
England, we have to go to poetry to find praise of lovers and love-making; 
in prose the lover is frequently held up to ridicule and the manuals are 
almost invariably practical in their aims, all that is not immediately 
useful being excluded. Little space was devoted to the art of love or to 
the philosophy of devotion to a mistress. 


During the reign of the first Elizabeth philogyny gained ground against 
satiric misogynistic writings. Visitors to England commented upon the fact 
that English women were accorded more freedom, if less esteem, than their 
continental sisters. A proverb current on the continent described England 
as “a paradise for women, a prison for servants and a hell for horses." 
Before Richardson, however, the high seriousness and lofty idealism of 
Milton’s conception of the married state, in which intellectual companionship 
took precedence over the procreation of children as the first aim in marriage, 
stood in solitary splendor, It was the triumph of the sentimental novelists 
that a reconciliation between courtly ilove and domestic monogamy was achieved 
in England and accepted to a degree unknown in continental Europe. A German 
woman, Frieda Lawrence remarked that “only the English have this special 
brand of marriage-=-the God-given unity of marriage~-that is part of Puritanism.” 
Governments in France may bé rocked by financial scandals, in England by deviations 
from the estate of matrimony. 


It was one of Richardson’s major triumphs to make the transformation of the 
rake into a pater familias a source of interest, letter by letter, in his first 
novel, Pamela. His failure with Sir Charles Grandison is the more conspicuous. 


He departed too far from contemporary mores when he declared that Sir 
Charles was a virgin until marriage. 


Tom Jones, however, in this transition period was recognizable as 
a “good" man in spite of his deviations from the strict code of chastity. 
He was not a "rake™ since his lapses were not the result of deliberate 
calculation. Although he sinned, he repented; he knew that the only 
restitution for violated innocence was marriage and he would have married 
Molly, unsavoury morsel though she was if she had been a virgin when he 
first knew her. In spite of his lapses with others his love for Sophia 
was all purity and honourable intention. 


His attitude to Sophia was markedly different from that of Squire 
Western to her mother and this in itself, indicated the influence of the 
moralists upon the squirearchy. The squire was: 


“what the world calls a good husband. He very seldom 
swore at her (perhaps not above once a week) and never 
beat her; she had not the least occasion for jealousy, 
and was perfect mistress of her time; for she was never 
interrupted by her husbnad, who was engaged all the 
morning in his field exercises, and all the evening 
with bottle-companions. She searce indeed ever saw 
him but at meals, where she had the pleasure of carving 
those dishes which she had before attended at the dressing. 
From these meals she retired about five minutes after the 
other servants, having only stayed to drink to ‘the king 
over the water.’ Such were, it seems, Mr, Western’s 
orders; for it was a maxim with him that women should 
come in with the first dish, and go out after the first 
glass. Obedience to these orders was perhaps no difficult 
task; for the conversation (if it may be called so) was 
seldom such as could entertain a lady. It consisted 
chiefly of hallowing, singing, relations of sporting 
adventures, b-d-y, and abuse of women, and of the 
government. 


These, however, were the only seasons when Mr. 
Western saw his wife; for when he repaired to her bed, 
he was generally so drunk that he could not see; and 
in the sporting season he always rose from her before 
it was light.” 


aed Fielding satirised Pamela but his own views on female chastity as 
expreaged by Mr. Allworthy to Jenny leave no doubt of his acceptance of 
a doublé standard in sexual morality. Richardson's two hergines set the 
pattern for most of the novels for a century and a half. Pamela guarded 
her virtue and was rewarded by marriage with her rake; Clarissa lost hers 
and was set on the long, tear-bedewed path to the grave. A notable exception 
in the sentimental novel was John Cleland's Fanny Hill, but even Fanwy and 
her friends work partly within the code. Fanny lost her virtue to the young 
man she loved even though the wealthy Lord B. had paid fifty guineas for 
the privilege of seducing her. Most of her lovely companions were overcome 
by feeling gather than by a sordid desire for filthy lucre. Fanny did not 
do badly from a financial point of view as she earned eight hundred pounds 


by the time she was eighteen, was left a fortune by a wealthy suitor and 
was able to marry Charles, her first lover, and support him in a suitable 
rank of society. 


The author of this pornographic masterpiece claimed a moral purpose. 
“If I have decked vice with flowers it has been solely to make the worthier, 
the solemner sacrifice of it to virtue." This disclaimer was not accepted 
and Cleland was summoned before the Privy Council. He pleaded poverty as 
his excuse for writing the book and was acquitted. He received twenty 
guineas but the book was a great success and his publisher became wealthy. 


Fanny was an exception to the rule that heroines overcome by feeling 
may live to prosper. Most of them paid in misery, remorse, degradation-- 
even by death for one lapse from virtue. The punishment was the same whether 
she was drugged, forced or persuaded. Not until Hardy does a novelist claim 
purity for a heroine in such a case, but Tess was not saved from the death 
penalty. 


Sentimental characters in French novels prided themselves on their 
emotions and gave way to love, violent in its excesses. "Ses moindres 
mouvements sont des convulsions.” Pamela could never have spoken of her 
honour as Julie does in Rousseau‘s La Nouvelle Héloise. Julie loved Saint 
Preux and gave herself with no reservation and no hypocrisy. Her chief 
quality was to love and be loved. Rousseau’s advice to Julia would have 
been no use to an English heroine: 


“Femme trop facile, voulez vous savoir se vous 
étes aimées? Examinez votre amant sortant de vox 
bras. O amour, si je regrette 1°’age ot l’on te 
gotite, ce n’est pas pour l*heure de la jouissance 
c’est pour l’heure qui la suit.” 


By comparison the English heroines are constantly engaged in a strip- 
tease suspense always being heightened by the almost consummation of their 
wishes, 


In the English novel the hero did not give way to excessive emotion 
any more than the heroine. As chastity restrained the woman, delicacy 
restrained the man. This quality is hard to define. It was probably a 
development of the sixteenth century characteristic of sobriety, but it 
also included the aristocratic ideal of grace, and pleasant, easy behaviour. 
Modesty was a negative aspect of this virtue, being the result of will and 
design rather than the product of sensibility. So successfully did the 
novelists establish the standard of linguistic delicacy that the Tatler 
and Spectator came to be regarded as indelicate. 


If the heroine did not recognize this quality in her suitor she had 
no chance of a happy marriage. When she became a mother it was her duty 
and pleasure to bring up her sons and educate them to the accepted standard 
of sensitivity. The question of education occupied the attention of many of 
the novelists. Fielding drew the curtain on Tom and his Sophia immediately 
after their marriage, but Richardson, obsessed as always with the minutiae 
of domestic problems followed Pamela in her attempts to bring up her son to 
resemble a member of the aristocracy without his vices. Of the four aspects 


of education John Locke considered important: virtue, wisdom, breeding 
and learning Pamela regarded learning not only as last but as least. 


By the time Henry Brooke wrote The Fool of Quality (1765-70) and 
Thomas Day wrote Sandford and Merton (1783-89) and Little Jack (1788) 
the stupidity which was such an integral part of Tom Jones’ sensibility 
had been elevated to a cult that defies belief. Straight forward simpli- 
city and gullibility still form part of the image projected by the English- 
man across the channel giving rise to the conviction of many Europeans that 
the way the English develop stirling qualities in their children is to drop 
them on their heads in infancy. 


The three main ingredients of English sensibility, benevolence, domesticity 
and gullibility were not exportable commodities although the domestic market 
continued to consume them for over a century. In Germany English ideas 
influenced the development of “Empfindsamkeit" as Herder noted: 


“Vonden Englundern selbst sind ihre trefflichsten 
Schriftsteller kaum mit so reger treuer Warme aufgenommen 
worden, als von uns Shakespeare, Milton, Addison, Swift, 
Thomson, Sterne, Hume, Robertson, Gibbon aufgenommen sind. 
Richardson‘s drei Romane haben in Deutschland ihre goldne 
Zeit erlebt: Young’s Nachtgedanken, Tom Jones, Der Land- 
priester, haben in Deutschland Sekten gestiftet. 


German novelists, however, were more interested in analysing feeling than 
in domesticating it. The hero was usually allowed two women--the spiritual 
woman necessary for man’s inspiration and the domestic woman necessary for his 
comfort. Neither Sophia nor Pamela would have approved of such an arrangement 
and Tom Jones and Mr. B. probably would not have known what they were talking 
about. 


To restrain the picaresque hero and reform the libertine was the national 
sport of the English heroine. Of the four main attributes of the Man of Feeling, 
lacrimosity, benevolence, domesticity and gullibility, domesticity was the most 
enduring and was elevated to the thrones of England in the persons of Victoria 
and Albert a century after the appearance of Tom Jones and Sir Charles. 


by Mary Winspear 
Lecturer in English 


THREE POEMS 


F.W. Bedford 


JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY 


The somber Boatman from deep within 
Oars his way in a mind of sin; 

He reaches out behind the sight 

To take from earth the just and right. 


A man so tall and full of hope 

For peace to strive and then to cope 
With colour, creed. 

Who did the deed? 


In all the world, eternal joy 
Was the aim of our young boy. 

He showed the way without a cry. 
A deed was done but why? 


Did Judas lay his hand again 
Upon the man to show a stain? 
Can right from wrong appear 
For a life so dear? 


To show a way for freedom now 
Is but a memory to endow; 

In our heart forever dwell 
The evils of a living hell. 


When again the River is in sight 
Let us not embrace it tight 
Unless we leave eternally bright 
The shining soul of light. 
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LOVE 


_ leve thy neighbor as thyself 
Is commanded of myself. 

To respect one’s mind 

Is necessary in kind. 
Sweetening the body, 
Avoiding the gaudy, 

Reaching for truth, 
~Shunning the sleuth, 
Grasping for breath, 
Respecting death. 


Thy neighbor is a man endowed 
With body form and mind unknown, 
Deep within a shroud; 

And a cunning to be shown. 

To love a neighbor thus 

Is a duty must. 


But when in form so sweet 

She appears before your eye 

That all the ends do meet 

And the labyrinth shroud does die; 
To love a neighbor as a wife 

Is to end the knawing strife. 


Thy neighbor now is your seed; 
For out of love did spring 

A love to guide and lead; 

And in rejoicing sing 

The echoes of his mind 

And respect him as your kind. 
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DAWNING 


In all years hence 
Can man enjoy 

The countenance 

Of his first boy? 


The countenance of his first boy, 
With mantle green 

And justly coy; 

If ever seen. 


And justly coy if ever seen 
The germ of love; 

At last thirteen 

Or just above. 


At last thirteen or just above, 
It held the truth, 

The shining Dove, 

The wary sleith. 


The shining Dove the wary sleuth 
Reached across time 

To bring, forsooth 

The noisome rhyme, 


To bring forsooth the noisome rhyme 
Explains it all. 

For out of slime 

Arose a call, 


For out of slime arose a call 
To choose, to think, 

To have recall 

And not to shrink. 


To have recall and not to shrink 
From all that’s good; 

To bridge the link 

'Twixt man and wood. 


To bridge the link ‘twixt man and wood, 
Forever sought. 

"T°is food. 

°T*°is thought. 


12 
THE OTHER MAN’S LANGUAGE 


I'am a writer by vocation and by trade. I write novels and radio-series 
and TV-plays. This is how I earn my daily bread and keep a roof over my head: 
by sitting at this typewriter six nights a week, year in, year out. Reduced 
down to its basic essentials, my trade consists in attempting - through the 
use of spoken or written words - to convey and interpret to an audience, with 
as much precision as I can muster, the spectacles of the world as I see them... 


Mostly I write in French, because I am a French-Canadian; but I was born 
in Winnipeg, and, because my father was a professional soldier, English was as 
much a part of my education and culture and environment as French, From time 
to time themes occur to me which naturally seem to call for expression in English 
rather than in French and the experience, at such times, is fully as interesting, 
satisfying and enriching as the corresponding one in my so-called “mother tongue”. 


My point then, is that words - French or English = are the tools of my trade. 
Through words, in such disposition and rhythmic arrangement, in such quantity and 
quality, chosen for such and such instinctive or logical reason, I must reach out 
to that vast, mysterious, vaguely-conceived world known as an “audience". 


If you are a Canadian writer (whether French or English, it matters not at 
all), sooner or later you must face up to the major handicap that, because you 
are a Canadian, you are doomed to ply your trade with tools of foreign manufacture, 
fashioned for hands, brains, hearts, souls not quite designed to the same dimensions 
as yours were. If you are to write at all, you must use another man's language. 


For there is no such thing as a Canadian language, French or English. (There 
are vernaculars, of course, but at best of parochial validity, useless beyond very 
strict geographical limits). 


Let's test this a little, through some experience sample. You are a French- 
Canadian novelist, say. You have hit upon a theme, a scheme of development and 
treatment, in brief, a story, which you know should be of interest to any French~ 
reading audience anywhere, in France, in Africa, in Canada, in the West Indies... 
Because you naturally wish to exploit your personal observations and experience 
to the utmost, you have situated your story in Canada, given it a Canadian 
"dramatis personae”, framed it within a Canadian set of references: the law of 
the land, the weather, the colour of the sky, the living habits of your people 
(the sort of breakfast they eat, for instance) and So on... 


Let us further assume that your command of the French language is of pro- 
fessional quality: your Parisian brother-in-trade knows his, syntax no better than 
you do, his vocabulary is in no way richer, his culture no more complete and his 
personal powers no more acute: he can feel, see, imagine, think, project no more 
ably, sensitively, than you can... 


To all appearances, both of you are evenly matched at the starting line and 
the race should go to the luckier man, or the slightly better coordinated, or to 
the one in the better form that day, a sporting proposition in every way. 


yet, if you wish to retain in your writing your Canadian identity <- the very 
quality which might give your work a decisive edge over that of your overseas 
confrére - one handicap remains which you have the choice of accepting or rejecting, 
but not that of ignoring. 
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You accept the handicap; your work will bear a very special trade mark: 
made in Canada. Your French confrére worries his head not at all about this; 
he is French, and therefore he will write in French. He writes in his own 
language; you don't. He can concentrate all of his human and professional 
faculties on the telling of his tale; you must simultaneously tell and transpose. 
For much of what you have to say is indigenous to your environment and has not 
been fixed in French terminology and can be expressed only through constant 
approximation. The field across which you must travel is thickly sown with all 
the mines of transposition: periphrase, translation, neologism, idiomatic deform~ 
ation, and so on... 


Through hard work and constant vigilance you have succeeded; you have written 

a story which, without undue fear, you can publish in France, which will be accept~- 
able in every way, insofar at least as the language itself is concerned, to the 
most fastidious French reader. You may now (with some luck and the right connections 
pressing your case) aspire to any of the many prestige-laden and sales~promoting 
awards available in Paris, And you may win one, for all I know, Nothing more stands 
in the way of your effort being recognized as a legitimate contribution to the body 
of current French Literature. For - don’t you see? ~ you now have become a good 
French writer. For, if you have indeed succeeded - to the entire satisfaction of 
a French public - in retaining in your work all that was specifically Canadian in 

» you have done so as a Frenchman writing in his own tongue, and no great with 
great interpretative skill, about a foreign land and foreign people and foreign 
manners, Your novel, let us assume that it is a good one, is at best a triumph 
of exotic writing. It is not and never can be a masterpiece of indigenous Canadian 
writing. The fact is that, in the course of your labours, you have transformed 
yourself into a French writer writing in French about things Canadian, and have 
lost your Canadian identity. 


What of the alternative? What if you have chosen to reject the handicap, 
that is to say, to write without transposition of any sort? 


We shall assume, of course, that you bring to bear upon your story the same 
professional skills, that your command of the language is of a suitably high 
standard, and so on. But you will write as a Canadian, in exactly the same way 
as your French colleague is writing, without any thought of adapting the language 
to the needs, the special requirements of an international market, without any 
thought for the French audience, giving each word the precise meaning that is 
current with us in Canada. what happens then? 


At best, your may be accepted as a rather quaint, picturesque effort, bound 
sooner rather than later to take its place among the many items gathering dust on 
the shelves of Folklore or Regional sections of college libraries, At worst, it 
will fail to stir the slightest ripple of interest, being dismissed by critics as 
“somehow failing to reach out, or to project the author’s intentions..." and-so , 
on and so forth, in brief, being unintelligible to the average French mind. 


This is not, by the way, an entirely hypothetical experience. Those, amongst 
us, who have attempted the difficult invasion of the French = or if you wish, 
through the French, of the international market - have found themselves having to 
make up their minds once and for all that they had to transpose, as described above, 
or edit carefully the “Canadian” work for “French” re-impression and, in the process 
see much of the immediacy, of the reality, of the vigour of what they had to say 
being diluted, in some cases fatally weakened, 
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Let me make the point clear. Nothing prevents you, as a French writer, 
from making your way up into the upper regions of French Literature, given the 
talent, the imagination, the determination. But you have made yourself into a 
French, not a Canadian, writer in the process. 


And this is largely true of the English-Canadian. If he be a novelist, he 
must make his mind up, once and for all, to choose between the two available and 
recognized main streams: the American or the English language. He may not 
straddle the fence with success: much of what is wrong with English-Canadian 
literature - its lack of colour, vigour, relief, its drabness, its fuzziness 
along the edges, its irritating tentativeness in choice of tempo and thought and 
expression = can be traced to this unresolved dilemma. As an English-Canadian 
writer you must choose between the American “form” and the English; you may not 
produce simultaneously a masterpiece and a “Canadian compromise". .Compromise, 
in literature, is the enemy of style, in its primary sense. You must write good 
American, that is to say, deliberately choose the words, the shades of meaning, 
the idioms, which give the American language its specific flavours: terseness, 
vividness, colour; or you must eschew no less carefully any attempt to mix the 
two and stick to the King’s English and learn to handle it as any good Englishman 
would, with skill, sensitiveness, interest, curiosity and, of course, a thorough 
knowledge of what is done and what is just not done, That there is Irish~-English, 
and Scottish-English and even Welsh-English, no one can deny. But the Irish, the 
English, the Scots, the Welsh were all for centuries direct and common contributors 
to the English language during a period of formation and development. This is no 
longer the case. Canadians ~ lacking the ethnic weight and the proximity to the 
centres of influence - cannot hope to deflect either of the two main language 
streams in any significant way or direction. It is too late for that. The inter- 
locking dilemmas remain: to write in American or English, and in either case, 
wither to write Canadian and fail to reach out to the wider audience, or having 
chosen one of the two as one’s tool, to find oneself sharing the French-Canadian 
colleague’s plight: to become, through mastery of and identification with the 
chosen language, a foreign writer in one’s own land. 


At this stage, I would not dare to suggest a solution to this quandary. I 
can see none. But, merely to define it honestly is to acquaint our critics with 
what is, without a doubt, our most cramping handicap, and perhaps inspire our 
Canadian audience with a more charitable interpretation of our relatively poor 
showing on the world literary stage. 


by Maurice Gagnon 
Lecturer in French 
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Concerning English 215 


(Editor's Note: The following brief article was received in response to a decision 
to eliminate English 215 from the list of compulsory courses leading to a degree in 
Commerce. In making this decision, it was recognized that the result might well be 
a considerable reduction in the number of students enrolling in this course.) 


Since I believe the study of speech to be considerably more than concern 
with skills, I deplore this development. If the university would re-examine the 
place speech studies should have in relation to, ahd as part of liberal education, 
and as a legitimate area of scholarship, we would not now be reducing enrolment in 
what is treated as a fringe course. 


The Speech Association of America in its three scholarly journals has 
presented considerable comment on this matter from which I offer the quotation from 
the January, 1964 issue of "The Speech Teacher" submitted by Messrs. Valentine and 
Goetzinger of the University of Colorado. 


"The unique function of a department of speech at the college 
or university level derives directly from the justification for the 
existence of any department, First, a discipline exists to explore 
and investigate. Speech has the unique opportunity to investigate 
human language and behavior in what may be the most scientifically 
valuable manner possible. Oral language is common and available, 

a dependent or independent variable intimately involved with all 
sorts of behavior that have both social and personal consequences. 
For example, studies in phonetics may have direct, theoretical, 

and practical application in information theory, studies in 

platform behavior can have direct application in personality theory, 
and studies in theatre and audience response can have application 

in such diverse areas as social psychology and aesthetics. All 

this ignores the traditional literary, historical, and social 
ramifications of the field. Second, there are tools of investigation 
which are unique to speech, although they may be applied elsewhere. 
These range from Aristotle's canons of criticism to the concept of 
the confusion matrix. That these tools have been used more frequently 
(and sometimes more effectively) by other disciplines does not make 
them less appropriately our own, Perhaps one of the best comparisons 
is between speech and mathematics, Both are interdisciplinary, both 
are, to use Eric Temple Bell's phrase, uniquely both queens and 
servants, both are (in one sense only) without content, both are 
capable of wide application, both have much to add to the training 

of the disciplined and appreciative mind, and both are clearly uni- 
fied disciplines. That a skill is involved does not make mathematics 
or speech merely a skill. That a skill is involved should not limit 
speech or mathematics only to that aspect, Third, speech has, or 
could have, a unifying philosophy which has been clearly implied 

by Hoyt Hudson, Brigance, and S.S. Curry. 


A Liberal discipline involves what Hudson described as freedom 
from ignorance and lack of operative logic. These things can best 
be achieved by modifying the behavior and perceptions of individuals. 
Little in the whole academic world is more personal, more involving, 
and more capable of observation than an individual's speech, The 
responsibility of departments of speech and drama is to exploit those 
possibilities. 


Unfortunately, power speaks most easily to power, and threat 
tends to create counter-threat. The immediate advantage of ex- 
ploiting applications of speech and drama, of accepting the role 
of being concerned merely with skills, of retreating to those 
regions of the academic world uninhabited and ignored by others-- 
these immediate advantages may be too attractive to stop the 
fractionation and retreat currently being evidenced by some 
members of our profession. The acceptance of an appropriate 
professional share of the responsibility for scholarship, inves- 
tigation, liberal education, and professional unity will not 
develop easily." 


The study of speech has been presented to our students in a wide variety 
of ways, by teachers of all degrees of skill and knowledge, ranging from the true 
scholar to the incompetent amateur. We need a unified approach to the subject 
compatible with the nature and objective of our university. I believe this 
approach would lead to the creation of a Department of Speech and Drama at Sir 
George Williams and increased emphasis in communication between humans as part 
of the education process. 


If this happens, then we may become part of the majority of liberal 
arts colleges and universities in North America which make the first course in 
speech compulsory in all faculties. 


By Leonard Arnold 
Lecturer in English 
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The Committee on Canadian Studies 


After meeting informally for several years, staff members interested in 
Canadian Studies were officially constituted as a Committee by the Faculty 
Council in 1963, with Prof. E. McCullough as Chairman. One of the results 
of the Committee’s work is the establishment in the curriculum of a Major 
in Canadian Studies, details of which are elaborated below. 


Until recently, most Canadians have displayed an indifference if not an 
antipathy to Canada as an area of study, considering it to be either a dull 
topic or one too easily subject to chauvinistic interpretation. But the 
current concern for Canada’s future as a nation has sparked a widespread 
interest in Canadian Studies not only within our borders but also abroad. 

The Committee is concerned, in its activities, to steer a course between the 
Scylla of indifference and the Charybdis of narrow nationalism. It will favour 
projects which deal with the facts of Canadian existence past and present and 
those which reveal the themes and patterns of Canadian experience. 


The Committee views the establishment of the Major as only the beginning 
of its efforts. The development of the Library’s Canadiana collection, originally 
begun in the Forties by Prof. C.W. Thompson, is another objective. The possibility 
of encouraging Canadian decor in certain areas of the University buildings is also 
being explored. .. The discovery of means for encouraging and promoting scholarly 
research on topics related to Canadian experience is a further aim. 


The Committee was gratified to receive suggestions regarding its activities 
from staff members replying to the recent questionnaire. Any further comments 
and ideas from those who may be interested will be welcome. Correspondence may 
be addressed to the Secretary of the Committee on Canadian Studies, Room 571. 


Following is the description of the Major in Canadian Studies: 


"As the search for Canadian identity becomes more urgent, 
the growing interest in Canadian subjects is being reflected 
in the curricula of Universities across the couftry. In in= 
creasing numbers, courses dealing with Canada’s history, geo- 
graphy, economics, literature and art are being offered. In 
some universities, such courses are organized into programs 
of scholarly studies and research at the graduate level. For 
example, programs leading to a Master’s degree in the field of 
Canadian Studies are offered by Rochester University and by The 
Institute of Canadian Studies at Carleton University in Ottawa. 
McGill, too, has recently established a French Canada Studies 
program which, though it does not lead to a degree, provides a 
research centre for advanced scholarship in certain areas of 
Canadian Studies. : 


Beginning in September 1964, Sir George Williams will offer, 
at the undergraduate level, a Major in Canadian Studies. The 
purpose will be to provide the student with a meaningful pattern 
of courses centred on Canada. Such a Major might be a suitable 
choice for those planning careers as teachers, lawyers, journa= 
lists, or in the Civil or Foreign Service, as well as for those 
wishing to find a general, liberal educational program geared to 
their interests and needs as Canadians. 


A student wishing to register as a Major in Canadian Studies 
should apply, at the completion of his First Year, to the Co-ordinator 
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of the Canadian Studies, Associate Professor Wynne Francis. 


The following courses, in an approved sequence, constitute a 
Major in Canadian Studies. 


A. English 244, French 211, Geography 441, History 221. 

B. At least three credits chosen from English 444, Fine Arts 244, 
249, French 231, Economics 423, 424, Education 231, History 424, 
Political Science 251, Sociology 251. 

C. Two courses with Canadian content chosen in consultation with 
the Co-ordinator of the Canadian Studies program. 

D. A seminar course in Canadian Studies to be taken in the fourth 
year. 


Canadian Studies 411.0 (Seminar in Canadian Studies) 


Prerequisite: registration in fourth year of the major in Canadian 
Studies. This is a seminar course in Canadian Studies which involves 
participation by members of the staff as well as by students in the 
fourth year of the major in Canadian Studies. (Full Course), 


It is to be noted that the Major in Canadian Studies differs 
from other Majors in three ways. 


First, it is interdisciplinary in nature. It is designed for 
students interested in promoting their knowledge and understanding 
of the culture of Canada and therefore offers a pattern of courses 
from a variety of disciplines within the Humanities and Social Science 
Divisions of the Faculty of Arts. These courses fall into two groups - 
those concerned primarily with Canadian material (e.g., Canadian Art, 
Canadian Literature, the Geography of Canada, the History of Canada) 
and those with a high Canadian content in areas such as Economics, 
Sociology, Education where frequent reference is made to Canadian 
material for illustration and example. It remains possible, however, 
for a student to combine a keen interest in one discipline (e.g., 
Economics) with a Canadian Studies major, since he may elect two 
Economies courses under item C above, and may use Economics as his 
field of interest for the research paper required in Canadian Studies 411.0. 


Secondly, a Major in Canadian Studies includes a language requirement. 
French 211 must be taken, preferably in the first year. Furthermore, it 
is recommended that students acquire a reading knowledge of French so that 
they maybenefit from the use of French Canadian journals and reference 
works and also in order to keep themselves objectively informed of the 
bicultural aspects of Canada’s development. 


' Thirdly, the Major in Canadian Studies provides for an Interdisciplinary 
Seminar involving the presentation of advanced papers on Canadian topics by 
students, staff and special guest=lecturers, This Seminar is reserved for 
fourth year Majors in Canadian Studies and will provide a focal theme for 
discussion and research. 


Further information may be obtained from Associate Professor Wynne Francis, 
Co-ordinator of Canadian Studies. 


Wynne Francis 
Co-ordinator of Canadian Studies 


THREE POEMS 


by 
John A. Senez 


GRADUATION 


Smiling faces, youth in full bloom, 
With majesty sweep through the room 
With cap and gown ina flurry 

Their childhood they come to bury. 


With eager heart, they sing their song 
Of ways and deeds for which they long 
And, at the thought, they sigh “at last:" 
For what to them is now the past. 


Shoulder to shoulder now they stand, 

They know, yet do not understand 

The hard-wrought knowledge from their books. 
The future is where each one looks? 


With strange feeling they voice their thanks 
Yearning only to break their ranks, 
Valediction: Yes, for custom 

Upon the threshold of freedom. 


Together for a moment yet, 

One, perhaps, they will not forget 
Then on they move to tomorrow 
With anxious joy and no sorrow, 


While in this joy we shed their tears 
At the loss of their golden years 

For as they stood, so have we stood 
And neither had we understood. 


ABANDONNE 


Mon vaisseau vogue au plaisir du vent. 
Ou vais-je? Je ne sais et pourtant 

Nuit et jour je cherche en vain pourquoi 
Il me faut étre de 1°équipage 

Qui ne touche jamais son rivage. 

Un peu chaque jour, un peu je sombre 

Et du vaisseau, qui cherchera 1’ombre? 
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SKETC HES 


Oh friends who have left this home 
and sought other lands to roan, 
what familiar things you miss 
when sadly you reminisce? 


In a virgin paradise 

of a jewelled field of ice, 
do you feel the frosty bite 
of a starry winter night? 


Hear the shriek of cocky jays 

on bright wintry morning days? 
Laughter from the chickadees 
perched high in the leafless trees? 


On Christmas nights, you recall 
how sleepy snow crystals fall? 
The balmy scent of pine boughs? 
Carols, greetings, simple vows? 


Perhaps yet, the warmth of spring 
and cheery songs new birds sing? 
The first show of the crocus? 

The fresh green world about us? 


Blessed this night with joyful dreams, 
will you fish the countless streams? 
Lift the partridge with your dogs? 
Sketch rivers of swirling logs? 


Listen, and hope you hear still 
the cry of the whippoorwill, 
dying campfires crackle, 

or a nearby brook babble? 


Does your eye regain the bliss 
of northern lights that hiss? 
Of the yellow, red and mauve 
magic in the maple grove? 


Do you yearn for, on your lips, 
the tang of the eastern mists, 
standing on the craggy shore, 

deafened by the breakers’ roar? 


The great stillness of the plain, 
where once the buffalo was slain, 
echoes to your ear the moan 

of the golden fields of home? 


Can you imagine the sight? 

The mountains’ towering height 
erowned with burning blood-red snow 
from the dying sun below? 


T'was yourself you sought to find 
when this land you laid behind? 
Gone, and never to return? 

Yet, the thought in you does burn, 


When sadly you reminisce 

of familiar things you miss 
since of it you are bereft, 

you have found the home you left. 
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A THOUSAND THOUSAND MORNINGS 


Viking (Macmillan of Canada) by John Bart Gerald 
245 pp. $4.50 


All novels are about life, about journeys of one sort or another, 
and about man's relation to Man. Mr. Gerald's book (his first, at 23) is 
unlike others only in that he takes each of these aspects in its most basic 
form, His young hero, Cort, is, like the heroes of the earliest novels, on 
a real journey. He is to the most remote and unknown place the earth affords: 
Africa, And at the same time, as in the more spiritual journeys of modern 
novels, he explores his own spirit. Back home in the United States, he had 
rejected life by forcing the girl he loved to get an abortion. He is pursued 
deep into the alien jungle by the Furies of his guilt at this rejection. 

His final coming to terms with life is the acceptance of a similar situation 
when his native mistress becomes pregnant by him. The third traditional 
aspect of the novel, man's relationship to Man, is present in even deeper, 
simpler terms. As in recent novels like Baldwin's Another Country, people 
of two races, black and white, love each other, 


Mr. Gerald's Ada--unlike the sophisticated, supra-civilized Ida 
of Another Country--is the image of primeval simplicity, She differs also 
from native mistresses like the Chinese girl in Greene's The Quiet American, 
in that she is the major influence in the relationship, and not simply a 
rest for a haggard colonialist. She breathes and moves silently, innocently, 
and yet mysteriously, like the jungle around her. Undoubtedly the greatest 
achievement of the novel is the remarkably sensitive and effective portrayal 
of this African girl. 


The scene for the novel is Gabon, Equatorial Africa, where the 
author himself has lived. The director of the native hospital where Cort 
first goes to work is a venerable doctor who runs everything with paternal 
tyranny, reminding us more. than vaguely of Dr. Schweitzer, There are some 
fine descriptions: the orchards, the red clay, the insects, the fierce 
sun, the fierce rain; and a powerful sense of the river, penetrating the 
jungle but closed in all along its length by the entangling bush. Un- 
fortunately, though, the style in this first part of the book is for the 
most part awkward and overworked. In a number of places, the reader is 
painfully aware of what seems to be innumerable fruitless re-writings. 

But because after the first hundred pages or so the style breaks through 
itself and flows on beautifully to the end, one must assume that Mr. 
Gerald has gagged himself on purpose. He appears to wish to convey, by 
means of stilted language, the tense and repressed spiritual state of his 
hero. This is unfortunate. Only an absolute master can achieve such an 
effect, and as Mr. Gerald is not yet in that category, he would have been 
wiser to use his usual more fluent style here as well. 


Cort, for reasons not adequately conveyed, soon leaves the 
hospital and goes to teach in a Swiss Protestant mission. Here we meet 
the admirably drawn characters of the very white pastor and his wife, 
the native Yhone who wants Cort to be his brother, and lesser characters 


no less nobly done, such as the native pastor Ndiebwe. Cort, mostly through 
his relationship with Yhone, gradually drifts away from his identification with 
the whites, and into the dark vibrance of the natives' life. He fights the 
transition all the way. In fact, his first relations with Ada are marked by 
his sense of Yhone's having tricked him into taking her. Things are always 
done to him, not by him, and this kind of passivity can become annoying to the 
reader, But it strengthens rather than weakens the reality of Cort's situation. 


The end of the physical and spiritual journey is a native church, 
where Cort makes his commitment to life. He has managed to shed his fiercely 
defended individuality and to merge his own self into the universal. Whatever 
one may say of Mr. Gerald's solution, he undoubtedly deserves high praise for 
his treatment of the problem itself. His first novel is a fine achievement. 


Katherine Campbell 
Lecturer in English 
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A NOTE ON THE RECENT STUDIES 
IN 
THE "ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION” 


It is a very healthy sign that the economists have become interested 
in the "economics of education" and the relations between educational and 
economic phenomena in situations of “growth” and relative "retardation." 
With their training and influence, many situations that have been butchered 
by the uneconomically thinking and by the older generation of economic 
advisers to the "underdeveloped" countries and areas may be reconstituted. 
However, the economist must appreciate well his present day conceptual 
limitations and the present day capability of “sociology and education" to 
provide economic leadership. 


From ordinary experience and common sense, the economist of “under- 
development" knows very well that the'"peasant societies" are not devoid 
of science, historical traditions, political organization, literature, the 
arts=--all that which makes up the educational system of a society in the 
sociological sense. As he will be well familiar with the Protestant Ethic, 
he will have little difficulty in understanding that each of these branches 
of learning, or each of these educational institutions have relevancy for 
the economic institutions and the vice versa. He knows that the “educational 
system" in the usage of the professional educators and in the language of 
public administration is only a part of educational experience: that those 
who for centuries did not have "schools" and those who do not have “schools” 
are not tabula rasa, 


Yet, when this same economist takes up the matter of the “economics of 
education", sooner or later he reduces the educational problem and its solutions 
to "school." He falls into the trap left by the French Enlightenment and developed 
by the nineteenth century that an economy and amount of individual schooling accord- 
ing to progressive pedagogical methods have a direct correlation of 1. He then 
"gives up," or makes a series of left-handed recommendations, because as an econo= 
mist he knows very well that the “underdeveloped” areas can not finance simultan- 
eously economic development and the indicated educational industry. He can not get 
beyond the point of “building construction" with the cost structure provided him 
by the area in question and the educational administrators. 


The real problem is that neither the “Western” economists, nor educationists 
have a reliable knowledge of the roles that “schools” and educational institutions 
other than "schools" (which include the economy itself) have played and may play 
towards rapid change. The leadership provided in the successful Western cases by 
the economic, or political institutions have left to the educators a follower’s 
role and the task of "catching up” periodically with the changes brought elsewhere 
and accepted by the generality of society. "Catching up” was exactly the task set 
for his associates by John Dewey-=-still our most “modern” educational thinker: 
Dewey’s very limited understanding of the problems that the economists are now 
asking “sociology and education" to solve may be seen from Dewey’s recommendations 
to the new Republic of Turkey in 1926, the “first copy” of the post-World War II 
educational advisory reports. Far from being oriented towards leadership, those 
who have studied in Departments of Education have embraced the past function of 
the religious educators to be the guardians of “tradition” and a brake upon the 
young and unprejudiced, and upon novelty. So far as home consumption was concerned, 
the educational historians have afforded and have needed to create a tradition and 
inspire at least as much as to question or inform, 
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Consequently, there are not in the major international languages the terms, 
the concepts, or the studies that the economists of “underdevelopment" and of 
the “economics of education" really need. What educative devices that were con- 
sistent with “feudalism” are consistent with modified "Liberalism" and which not? 
How may the former be used most economically and the latter retired similarly? 
What are involved when a peasant becomes a factory worker and how is this trans- 
formation to be accelerated? What are the units of educational differentiation? 
Religion, or family are too gross measures and we know that they are not racial 
as has been the easy answer. Before creating the financial-economic problems of 
the educational systems of the advanced countries, what have been the "inventions" 
since the “public primary school" a century and a half ago, and how may these be 
put together in an efficient and effective manner? Now that we know for certain 
that the Renaissance train is not going to turn back, or wait, what are its goals, 
and how can educational programs help entire countries to buy a ticket? 


These are large problems. Their serious answer requires time, experience, 
and training. The concept and a concern for “underdevelopment” is a great novelty 
in Western thinking. There is not time to experiment haphazardly, or retrace steps 
that have been taken. Too well do the economists know that the “showcase for the 
‘West" “ approach was a flop carrying the most threatening implications; also that 
the gap between the "underdeveloped" and "developing" areas is widening at a gallop. 


There is a short cut. The time to use it is now. That the economists of this 
generation have small horns ‘and have become directly interested in the work for 
sociology and education is indicative that the conditions for understanding are also 
favourable, 


For experience, analysis, conceptual refinement, and achievements that the 
“West” could put on “show” to the uncommitted countries and even itself, the econo- 
mists may go nowhere better than to the Turkish sociology and educational thought 
of 1908-46, or more especially, to the Kemalist periods 1923-32 and 1935-46. Another 
term for “economics of education" could be “educational etatism.” To understand this, 
as well as economic etatism without the switchbreakers of the Cold War period, or of 
pre-war Western scholarship whose least problem was solutions for “underdevelopment ,™ 
the economists will go directly to the fountain. In a long study we have treated of 
certain, probably the most important, aspects to the question; there is now available 
in English an historical background consistent with the assumptions and methodology 
ofthe period of greatest instructional value for students of economics.~ There is 
still room for introduction to the so-called Kadrocus, or etatist theoreticians; 
certainly less reliable and complete than an economist would wish, there are statis- 
tical indices for the Republican Period awaiting analysis and correlation with 
political and international factors as the economists know best how to do. It is, 
in fact, from the endpoint of economic analysis that one may expect a certain number 
of economists to say “How?" and then to press for reasonable answers. 


1 For an historical framework, see Niyazi Berkes, Development of Secularism in 
Turkey. Montreal: McGill University Press. 1964. For the specific background, 
conceptualization, and principal demonstration of educational etatism, see Fay 
Kirby Berkes, “The ‘Village Institute Movement of Turkey: An Educational Mobili- 
zation for Social Change." (Ed.D. project typescript, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1961), or its published edition, Fay Kirby, Ttirkiye'de Kty Enstituleri. 
Ankara; Imece Yayimlari, 1962. 


Fay Berkes 
Lecturer in Education 


